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MISCELLANIES. 



I. On the Armeno-Turkish Alphabet. 

BT REV. ANDREW T. PRATT, M.D. 



Presented to the Society Oct. 26th, 1864. 

Marash (Turkey), Aug. 20, 1864 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, — Dear Sir : 

It is many months since I read your article on Lepsius's Standard 
Alphabet, in the Journal of the Oriental Society. The principles upon 
which it is developed seem to me eminently just and .philosophical, and 
the results, as you draw them out, in a high degree satisfactory. I have 
been led by the perusal of this article to send you some remarks on the 
Armeno-Turkish Alphabet, as compared with the Standard. You are 
doubtless acquainted with this alphabet as used for the original lan- 
guage, but in its application to Turkish it receives some modifications 
which render it almost perfect as a phonetic representation of that lan- 
guage, and it is in this respect worthy of attention. For example, the 
letter f. (kirn), or q, is used in Armenian before any of the vowels; in 
Turkish it is restricted, as it should be from its guttural nature, to the 
labial series a (e), o, u; and .£ (ke), or k soft, is used for the other series 
e, i, 6, u. Again, some letters practically superfluous, and not now used 
in Western Armenian as distinct from each other, though they are dis- 
tinguished in the Ararat Armenian, are dropped in adapting the alpha- 
bet to Turkish — thus p {pen), as equivalent to ^> (pur), and i (fa), as 
equivalent to P~ (to). Some others whose sounds are not used are 
dropped. And the result is an alphabet with a sign for every sound in 
the Turkish language (except the Arabic 'ain, for which a superposed 
comma is used), and the only infringement of rule is that five or six of 
these signs are compound ; for which it may be offered in justification 
that the sounds of most of them are also more or less compound. 

The Armenian alphabet consists of thirty-eight letters, thirty-one of 
which are used in Armeno-Turkish. Following the order adopted in 
your article, we have at the apex of the triangle «" (aip), or a as in 
father, in some words extended in the direction of your o, without going 
far enough to need or to have a distinct notation. In the same direc- 
tion we find next o (called o), and next nu (vo-hUn), or u, a graphic 
diphthong for a simple sound, and thus the greatest anomaly in the 
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alphabet. Returning to the palatal line of development, we have the 
place of e left blank, and next meet £, or e, and then p (inni), or i. 
Here, however, is a slight divergence from your norm, and, I cannot help 
thinking, with some reason ; we have between e and i £y, or ei, a com- 
pound of the two, and so corresponding to our ey in they. Now it 
seems to me that the sounds e and ey are quite distinct enough, and the 
latter compound enough, to merit a greater distinction than short and 
long, if not to be represented by a compound character — to which, I 
confess, I can see little objection when it is a thoroughly natural one, 
and each member keeps its distinctive sound. Returning to the inter- 
mediate vowels, we have p_ (et) or g, a well defined sound, not so broad 
as in our but, and rather resembling the French e in de. Next to that 
is to (compound of e and o), or 6, and then pi- (inni-hun), or w, which 
you will observe is represented very much after your description, as 
consisting of i and u — and, as I think, rightly ; and here let me say (as 
you do not seem to state distinctly) that it appears to me that o, as 
used here at least, bears very much the same relation to e and o that ii 
does to i and « : i. e., the position of the organs in the production of o 
is intermediate between e and o in the same manner as ii is between i 
and u. And so it should be, if the theory of the vowel-sounds (as I 
think it is) is correct ; otherwise o is unexplained. This being so, it is 
philosophical in the Armenian alphabet so to represent the sound. Of 
vowel sounds, there remains in this palatal branch the compound of its 
two extremes, i as in pine; represented normally by fj (aip-hi), or ay. 
The corresponding compound of the labial branch, cm, is not found in 
Turkish} nor is the sound gi, as in join. 

Following down the line of the palatal series, we have h (yec) and j 
(hi), or y, which seems to introduce the anomaly of two characters for 
one sound. The latter letter, however, which is in Armenian double in 
character — i. e., as an initial h and as a final y (compare Heisus for 
Arabic Yesua) — is used in Turkish only in the diphthongs above-men- 
tioned, and for euphonic purposes in inflection, to separate vowels from 
one another ; while the other is the y for the ordinary use of the lan- 
guage. The n is represented by ^ (nu-gen), h by -> (ho), the Semitic 
strong h being, by the universal tendency of the Turkish at the present 
day, softened, as is the 'ain, and not distinguished in pronunciation, as 

it is not in our alphabet. For the rest we have J- (ze) z, £_(*a) s the 

y, if I understand it, is wanting, and the x also, unless, which I will 
assume, it is p> (khe), the Arabic 4>. Next is £ (gen), or g, .£ (he), or k, 
2f (je), or/, i_(ce), or c, in the palatal line ; and, in the lingual, p (re), or 
r, t_(lun), or I, * (nu), or n, q_(za), or z, and « (se), or *. The lingual 
spirants are wanting in Turkish ; e. g. the Arabic name Othman, of which 
we make Ottoman, changing the spirant th to the mute t, has become in 
Turkish Osman, its spirant being converted into a sibilant. Below this, 
«» (dun), or d, and q- (to), or t, complete the lingual series. 
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The labial series wants the w, and has next iT(men), or m, >[_ (vav), 
or v, $> (fe), or/, i^ (be), or 6, and ^ (pur), or p. There remain two 
letters — the gutturals f (kirn), or q, Arabic \Ji, which, however, in prac- 
tice, is much softened from the Arabic — and q_ (ffhad), Arabic ghain, 
for which your article does not give Prof. Lepsius's sign — it might be 
g perhaps. 

To give at one view the Armeno-TurHsh alphabet, I construct a skel- 
eton after the model of the one in your article : 



•L 

b> 

k 



Si 



b or. 



bo 
t- 

P L 



t 

u 



t 



Vowels. 



Semivowels. 
iT Nasals. 
Aspiration. 

y Sibilants. 
*- > Spirants. 

, >-Mtites. 
> Compound. 



Palatal 
Series. 



Lingual 

Series. 



Labial 

Series. 



From the above survey, it appears that the Armeno-Turkish alphabet 
needs little emendation to bring it within the requirements of a true 
phonetic alphabet. Each character has its distinct single sound, no 
more varied than the space (which, as you well remark, rather than a 
point, each letter must be conceived to represent) naturally admits ; 
and the compound characters are hardly more numerous than the com- 
pound sounds — the u and n being the only exceptions. Certainly, for 
the purposes of the learner, it is infinitely superior to the Arabic, with 
its undeterminable pronunciation, or the Greek, with its cumbersome 
diacritical points, when they are used for the Turkish language. When 
once it is mastered, the pronunciation of any written word is easy — 
subject, of course, to that ear-practice without which no foreign lan- 
guage can ever be well pronounced. 

I trust that you may find some points of interest in this survey of 
the Armeno-Turkish alphabet — or at least it may serve as a testimony 
of my interest in your article in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 



